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comparison of Maecenas with Sir Robert Walpole as 
realist and pragmatist. 

The story of Seneca's life is interestingly told, and 
sympathetically. We have been too long in the habit 
of regarding this complex personality in the spirit of 
Henderson, and Farrar, and Sienciewicz. We have 
associated him too much with the scandals of Britanni- 
cus and Agrippina, just as if we were to judge English 
life in the seventeenth century by the Diary of Pepys, 
or the Memoirs of Grammont. Some ten years ago 
M. R6n6 Waltz did the world a service (in his Vie de 
S^n^que, Paris, 1909) by producing real evidence to 
show that Seneca was as much of a reformer in public 
affairs as he was in the literature and the philosophy 
of the early Empire. M. Waltz, one is inclined to be- 
lieve, went too far in the interpretation of Seneca's 
provincial and army reforms and assumed more than 
his sources justified. But he succeeded in portraying 
his subject as a statesman rather than as a gossip- 
laden agent of Claudius or Nero. He proved, as did 
M. R6n6 Pichon (Revue des Deux Mondes, February, 
191 1) that we have here a genuine and meritorious 
attempt at philosopher-kingship and not a sample of 
bureaucratic juggling. These two writers, together 
with Summers, Duff, and Favez, have done much to 
place Seneca in his true light. One might have critized 
the Earl of Clarendon with asperity for his attitude 
during the English Civil Wars. It has always been 
dangerous, even in modern days, for a person to be 
statesman and philosopher simultaneously. But the 
world needs people who are willing to make the attempt. 

Mr. Holland goes to his ancient sources faithfully, 
and, on the whole, reliably. He omits them occasion- 
ally — as in the Suillius controversy of 58 A.D., where we 
should be glad to have the references fully stated. 
One regrets, however, that no mention is made of the 
many scholars since 1900 who have thrown light on 
Seneca as a prose author. Hense, Summers, and E. V. 
Arnold, for example, receive no acknowledgement. 
But it is perhaps a desire to confine hmiself to the facts 
of Seneca's life, which are the main objective of the book, 
that inclines Mr. Holland to such omission. 

There are a few details which might be emended. 
The latest opinion seems to be that the father of the 
philosopher was Lucius, not Marcus. The nomen of 
Seneca's uncle by marriage was Vilrasius, not Velrasius. 
It is not at all certain that the Marcus of the Consolatio 
ad Helviam was Seneca's son by a first marriage. 
Britannicus did not have more than one sister (Octavia), 
as Mr. Holland declares (56). Nor did Juvenal write 
5.108 "some twenty years" after Seneca (148). Hardly 
less than fifty years. And Seneca (183) mentions 
others of his own words in the Epistles, with several 
indirect hints besides. 

Mr. Holland, in his zeal for Seneca's consistent 
Stoicism (42), suggests Diderot's theory — for which 
evidence is lacking — that our present version of the Ad 
Polybium is a spurious one, and that it was circulated 
by detractors. This is a very attractive possibility; 



but we must not whitewash the subject of this inquiry- 
Again, how serious (54) is the proof that Seneca wished 
to settle in Athens on his recall rather than undertake 
the tutelage of Nero? And the declaration of opinion 
that the author of the tragedies and the writer of the 
prose essays were two different persons is not convinc- 
ing (181 f.). It was not till the time of Raphael of 
Volaterra that the Elder Seneca was sifted from the 
Younger Seneca as author of the rhetorical handbooks; 
for the same reason we cannot be sure just what 
Sidonius ApoUinaris meant by his 'two Senecas'. 
One might as well split the identity of Wordsworth 
into a duality because of the humorous verse of J. K. 
Stephen. Professor A. S. Pease (Transactions of the 
American Philological Association, XLIX, 7) concludes 
that even the Octavia was composed by our "Seneca 
Morale". 

But these are details, though important ones. Mr. 
Holland is convincing in his belief that Seneca is more 
of a power in Roman literature and history than the 
scholarly world has acknowledged. He is quaintly 
appropriate, in his remarks on Stoicism as the fore- 
runner of a greater faith (176): 

Stoicism in the centuries before Christ was like a motor 
started but off the clutch. 

And the samples of his own translation of the Letters 

are attractive, although any one who has wrestled with 

Seneca's pointed and epigrammatic style would be 

surprised to hear that "Seneca's meaning is never 

ambiguous" (v). It is very hard to render his pithy 

Latin into equally pithy English. 

Readers will welcome this book as an interesting 

sketch of an interesting man. It comes from the pen 

of an expert in English constitutional history, who 

labors to make no point or special plea, but whose 

desire is a fair setting-forth of the most modern of 

ancient philosophers. 

William Penn Charter Richard M. Gummere 

School. Philadelphia, 



ELLIPTICAL CONDITIONAL SENTENCES 

In most Latin Grammars will be found a statement 
similar to that in Gildersleeve-Lodge 593.4: "The 
Protasis may be expressed by an Interrogative, or, what 
is more common, by an Imperative or equivalent". 
Editors of Latin texts almost universally take these 
statements at face value, with the result that errors 
abound at this point. 

As a matter of fact, it is hard to find cases in which 
"the imperative is . . . used in the protasis of a 
conditional sentence", as Lane has it, in 1575. His 
one example is Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 1.30: toUe banc 
opinionem, luctum sustuleris. This he translates: 
"do away with this notion, and you will do away with 
mourning for the dead". 

It is perhaps hardly fair to criticise the translation; 
but, of course, if "and" is properly used, it follows that 
the two clauses are not related as protasis and apodosis. 
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It would be fairer, no doubt, to recast the translation 
somewhat as follows : 'do away with this notion, grief is 
gone'. This is quite like familiar turns in English, 
such as 'Take away his tobacco one day, his nerves are 
all on edge'. 

In this example, the words 'Take away his tobacco' 
are very far from being a command to do the thing 
specified. And the point I here desire to make is that 
an imperative form is but rarely used as the direct 
expression of a conditional idea, and that it can be so 
used only when it is void of real volitive force. Failure 
to make this distinction is responsible for many a mis- 
taken note. A few illustrations will make this clearer. 

Plautus, Miles Gloriosus 1368-1369: 

PY. Vix reprimor qiiin te manere iubeam. 
P-A.. Cave istuc feceris; 

dicant te mendacemnec verum esse, fide nulla esse te. 

There can be no question that the second speech in this 
passage is elliptical. The sense is, 'Don't do so ; (if you 
should), people would say you were untruthful', etc. 
In other words, we have here a negative command, 
followed by a separate sentence consisting of an apo- 
dosis with suppressed protasis ; for surely no one would 
attempt to find a conditional function in cave ne feceris — 
if for no other reason than that it is a phrase of negative 
import, whereas the condition required by dicant is si 
feceris. 

Plautus, Miles Gloriosus 1364-1365: 
Cogitate identidem, tibi quam fidelis fuerim: 
si id facies, tum demum scibis, tibi qui bonus sit, qui 
malus. 

The nature of the use under consideration is well 
illuminated by this example in which the condition is 
actually expressed. Without an expressed condition, 
the thought of the sentence would have been perfectly 
intelligible (just as in the example first cited) ; but the 
expression of the condition here proves beyond question 
its suppression in the other. 

Cicero, In Cat. 1.23: 
ac, si mihi inimico (iit praedicas) tuo conflare vis 
invidiam, recta perge in exsilium; vix feram sermones 
iiominum, si id feceris. 

This sentence is interesting as showing full expression of 
the thought in the second clause. Had he so chosen, 
Cicero might have suppressed the final condition with- 
out risk to clarity of expression: 'If you desire to stir 
up feeling against me your personal enemy (as you 
claim), go straightway into exile; I shall be over- 
whelmed by a very landslide of criticism'. 

This is really a plain and simple matter; and the 
Grammars are probably somewhat to blame for giving 
so little attention to what may roughly be styled 'one- 
clause conditional speaking', i. e. the use of an apodosis 
without an expressed protasis. It is in fact a very 
common construction, by no means confined to con- 
texts that provide a volitive expression. Compare e. g. 
Horace, Ars Poetica 102-104: 

si vis me flere, dolendum est 
primum ipsi tibi; tum tua me infortunia laedent, 
Telephe vel Peleu. 



In actual teaching, much trouble has been found with 
the contrary-to-fact type of this construction, which 
appears frequently in negative contexts, e. g. Cicero, 
Pro Deiotaro 38 : 

. . . non modo tibi non suscenset (esset enim non 
sohim ingrat'js, sed etiam amens), verum omnem tran- 
quillitatem . . . refert clementiae tuae. 

The meaning, of course, is clear: 'He not only feels no 
resentment toward you (for, if he did, he would be mad 
as well as ungrateful), but to your kindness he ascribes 
all his comfort'. So in connection with an unfulfilled 
wish, Cicero, Phil. 5.5 

qui utinam omnes ante me sententiam rogarentur: 
. . . facilius contra dicerem. . . . 

These few passages may serve to illustrate a rather 
common construction that needs far more attention and 
clearer definition than the Grammars usually give to it. 
University of California. H. C. NuttinG. 



DO NEW YORKERS READ THE CLASSICS?' 

A newspaper writer composed a semi-humorous 
article about reading the Classics. The article would 
lead one to suppose that, while in The New York Public 
Library the latest novels are in constant demand, the 
Classics (especially the great Greek and Roman writers) 
lie dust-covered and neglected on the shelves. What is 
the truth? This is the record of a brief investigation to 
furnish some data toward an answer. 

It should be noted that (l) the books of only one 
branch library were examined; (2) other copies of the 
same books were in readers' hands when the examina- 
tion was made; (3) only English translations were 
inspected; (4) literal prose translations, of the kind 
sometimes used by students for "ponies" or "trots", 
were not considered. 

A copy of the poetical translation of the Aeneid, by 
William Morris, had been out six times between January 
16 and May 4, this year. Cranch's version of the 
Aeneid, also in verse, <hadbeen out > five times between 
January 5 and March 20. One volume of Quintilian's 
Institutes of Oratory went out six times in 1919. 
Ramsay's translation of Tacitus's Histories went out 
four times between January 6 and April 19. Murray's 
translation of Euripides's Iphigenia in Tauris had been 
borrowed four times between January 5 and April 7, 
while his translation of Sophocles's King Oedipus had 
been taken three times between March i and April 7. 
A copy of Myers's translation of Pindar's Odes had been 
rebound; the second binding was nearly worn out, as 
the book had been borrowed over fifty times.. How 
many readers used it, each time of borrowing, is not 
recorded. One of the numerous copies of the Iliad, 
translated by Lang, Leaf and Myers, went out three 
times between March 4 and April 9 ; this copy had been 
rebound and had been borrowed over sixty times. 
Butcher and Lang's version of the Odyssey was lent 
five times from January 3 to April 26. Murray's 
translation of the Frogs of Aristophanes was taken out 
five times between January 10 and May 8; this had 
been out forty-eight times altogether; and the second 
binding was nearly worn out. A volume of Jowett's 
Plato's Dialogues had been rebound, and was badly 
worn again; it had been borrowed ninety-eight times. 

^Reprinted from Branch Library News, Vclume 7- Number 2, 
May, IQ20 (this periodical is published quarterly by The New York 
Public Library). I owe knowledge of this article to the vigilance 
and kindness of Miss E. Adelaide Hahn, of Hunter College, c. K. 



